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Is America the Old World? 


YEAR ago an alert observer from Britain said 
to some of us in America that he felt as he came 
from London to New York that he was passing from 
the new world to the old. Dr. A. L. Warnshuis re- 
turns from a remarkable mission to Britain and the 
Continent with exactly the same comment. Probably 
only those of us who have had the privilege of being 
recently in Europe can really appreciate how true is 
this seemingly absurd observation. 
The twenty-five countries which constitute Europe 
cannot safely be lumped together as if they were 


characterized by the same trends. The experiences 


which our two friends found determinative of their 
own thinking had mainly to do with Great Britain, 
France, Holland and the other Western European 
lands, although the influence of Russia was not for- 
gotten. 

Coupling our impressions of their meaning with 
our own observations we arrive at certain conclu- 
sions as to what is significant about the “new” world 
that has come to birth in those parts of Europe with 
which we have the closest cultural and religious ties. 

It is a world in which the church has found itself 
anew. It is a world where suffering of a kind which 
we can only contemplate from afar has resulted in 
tremendous changes in spiritual values. It is a 
world in which Christ Jesus is understood by his 
followers in a vivid and immediate sense; a world 
in which the demand for the whole Bible—Old and 
New Testaments—is not even remotely related to 
the customary attitude toward the Scriptures among 
us. It is a world where by the processes of destruc- 
tion and elimination of other institutions the church 
has moved to the very center of community life. It 
is a world where Christians of all kinds look upon 
the ecumenical movement not as a luxury or a spiri- 
tual fad but as a life and death concern. 

Consequently it is a world in which the desire for 
a united approach to reconstruction problems is 
dominant and the fear of divisiveness very real. 

In Switzerland almost every home of such people 
as correspond to the readers of these pages has been 
opened to refugees. In the most heavily afflicted 
areas the amount of cooperation even between Catho- 
lic and Protestant is amazing—almost unbelievable 


at a time when tensions between these two major 
wings of Christendom are evidently developing here 
with alarming rapidity. Archbishop Eidem of Swe- 
den has called upon all his constituency to realize 
that it would be a denial of basic principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood for them to contemplate any ex- 
penditures for the improvement or renovation of 
their church homes while the churches in neighbor- 
ing lands are struggling under the staggering losses 
that have come to them. 

Contrast what is true in each of these same areas 
of concern among us! 

The whole of Protestant Christianity in America 
gives in a year for over-seas refugee relief about what 
it takes to run one good-sized city church—and gives 
that without too much willingness. There is a disposi- 
tion to take just this time of extreme danger to start 
battles against Catholic claims and practices which 
have been present all along but which have received 
little attention from Protestants. And our churches of 
all communions are said to be planning for an expen- 
diture of about a billion dollars for improving and 
renovating their physical plants when the war is over 
and building operations can be renewed. 

Britain’s churches, facing the necessity for recon- 
struction or replacement of some four thousand 
buildings, are planning in most cases to give ten per- 
cent of what they raise for themselves as aid to the 
Continental Churches, and have asked that Ameri- 
cans direct their giving for the reconstruction of 
churches to the continent rather than to Britain. If 
the Protestant churches in America were to adopt 
the same policy it would mean a goal of at least fifty 
million for the European churches, not to mention 
those of Asia! But where is the person who thinks 
that such a proposal would find ready acceptance 
here? 

One conclusion seems to be that our world is old 
because it is selfish to a degree not now revealed by 
the same kind of tests on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Europe is experiencing a new sense of com- 
munity in suffering which one does not find mani- 
fested here in notable ways as yet. 

Here, obviously, is a crisis in Christianity which 
our preachers and Christian writers need to contem- 
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plate and about which they need to speak with per- 
suasiveness as well as conviction. One reason why 
it is so necessary is that without a changed attitude 
here it will be almost impossible for us to come into 
understanding mutuality of fellowship with our 
European brethren when easy contacts are again pos- 
sible. If inclined to doubt it let the reader ask him- 
self how he would feel towards them if the tables 
were reversed. 

We need what they can give us now even more 
than they need what we would give them in the 


physical sense. But the paradox of the situation is 
that unless we are prepared to do more for them with 
our checkbooks we cannot condition our minds and 
hearts to receive what they can give us! If, which 
God forbid, our “brave new world” turns to ashes 
in our hands someday, one very definite cause of the 
tragedy will have been our failure to take the one 
obvious means to condition our souls to learn what 
Europe’s Christians can teach us out of their new 
world of spiritual revitalization in the crucible of 
suffering. oo oe 


America’s Role in the Peace* 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


\ HEN, in March, 1943, our Commission is- 

sued the “Six Pillars of Peace,” we said: “If 
the United Nations of this war are to continue to be 
united, the time to cement that unity is now.” That, 
we said, was required both to promote victory and 
to provide the foundation indispensable to the build- 
ing of a durable peace. Accordingly, our first and 
basic Pillar, spoke of “continuing” collaboration be- 
tween the United Nations and, in due course, neutral 
and enemy nations. We were confident that, under 
the impact of common peril, a procedure for col- 
laboration would be found so that the main problem 
of peace would be to perpetuate and universalize a 
living thing. 

For a brief span, our confidence appeared to have 
been justified. In October, 1943 from Moscow, the 
British, Soviet and American governments issued 
this official communique: 

“The Conference agreed to set up machinery for 
ensuring the closest cooperation between the three 
Governments in the examination of European ques- 
tions arising as the war develops. For this purpose 
the Conference decided to establish in London an 
European Advisory Commission to study these 
questions and to make joint recommendations to 
the three Governments.” 

That decision was the prelude to the other great 
decision taken at Moscow, which was—as Mr. Eden 
put it—‘‘to continue cooperation and collaboration 
after the war,” through a general international or- 
ganization. Mr. Eden recognized that such continu- 
ance would not be easy to assure for, as he said: 








* We are printing all but a few introductory paragraphs 
of the address with which Mr. Dulles opened the Cleveland 
Conference (January 16-19, 1945) that was called under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace of which he is the chairman. We are doing 
this because Mr. Dulles, in this address, charts a course for 
America which in a remarkable way avoids both the perils 
of perfectionism and the perils of expediency. 


“Between nations, when the immediate common ef- 
fort needed for victory is over, it is hard to hold the 
same unity in the years to follow.” The Moscow 
decision to initiate at once the “closest cooperation” 
was thus looked upon as the first and easier step— 
easier because it reflected the pressure of a common 
peril. The harder part would come after that peril 
had disappeared. 

Now, it appears, we have failed to consummate 
that first and easier step. Even a grave common 
peril has not brought us to practice that collaboration 
which had been agreed upon at Moscow over a year 
ago. Instead, the effort has been suspended. In 
place of the “common concern” principle there has 
been substituted a “sphere of influence” procedure, 
which obviates the need of close collaboration. The 
United States has not shared responsibility for the 
practical decisions which must be taken in the liber- 
ated areas of Eastern and Southeastern Europe and 
that responsibility has been apportioned in great part 
to the Soviet Union and in small part to Great Brit- 
ain. Thus, the three great powers which at Moscow 
agreed upon the “closest cooperation” about Eu- 
ropean questions have shifted to a practice of sepa- 
rate, regional responsibility. 

That is a major set-back to hopes of effective world 
organization. If, even when common peril exists, the 
leaders of the United Nations find it impracticable 
to practice the principle of common concern, then no 
realistic person will expect quickly to vitalize that 
practice after the peril has disappeared. The words 
of Dumbarton Oaks will be far ahead of any willing- 
ness to make them real. 

Where lies the responsibility for this retrogres- 
sion from the practice of cooperation? 

One who is in a mood to be critical of Marshal 
Stalin will place there the blame. It would be said 
that he is practicing the realism which is inspired by 
the materialistic philosophy of the Soviet State; that 
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he sees a great opportunity to extend Soviet influ- 
ence and, having the opportunity and the power, he 
1s not disposed to dilute them through accepting the 
collaboration of others, particularly others whose 
philosophy gives them a totally different outlook 
upon human affairs. 

One who is in a mood to be critical of Prime 
Minister Churchill will place there the blame. It 
would be said that the present arrangement is pri- 
marily due to the fact that Mr. Churchill’s great 
ambition lies, not in establishing world order but in 
preserving an Empire which, he has asserted, will 
not be voluntarily liquidated so long as he is the 
King’s first minister. 

One who is in a mood to be critical of President 
Roosevelt will place there the blame. It would be 
said that he is a man who, temperamentally, finds it 
difficult to organize and delegate, who dislikes to 
take sides on issues that passionately divide much 
of our electorate, and who prefers lofty generalities, 
such as the Four Freedoms, upon which all can 
agree. 

Supposing all that is true, what of it? It is be- 
cause such things are usual that we need organized 
collaboration. Collaboration is not worth much if 
it only works when the great powers have leaders 
who, with equal competence, lead their nations along 
parallel lines. Our purpose is to surmount differ- 
ences which arise from such causes as I have sug- 
gested. Let us, therefore, look more deeply into 
the matter, and, above all, let us look into ourselves. 

It is true, and we are proud of it, that the Christian 
forces of America influence the course of world 
affairs. The developments which we now deplore 
are in no small degree due to that same influence. 
The fact is that this nation has not yet adjusted it- 
self to the working conditions of collaboration. A 
majority of our people now accept, in the abstract, 
the proposition that international trouble anywhere 
is of potential concern to us. They agree that, since 
this is so, it logically follows that our government 
ought to take a responsible part in dealing with trou- 
bles elsewhere. But, actually, they inspire our gov- 
ernment with fears that it cannot collaborate and 
still retain the confidence of the people. 

Such fear is not without warrant. These Eu- 
ropean problems arouse violent emotions in those 
of our citizens who feel a racial or ideological affinity 
with one or another of the factions which struggle in 
Europe. These blocs are very vocal and, from a 
voting standpoint, have a certain strategic power. 
But, after all, they are small minorities. The signifi- 
cant power lies with those who judge their govern- 
ment as Americans. Even they, however, are not 
yet in a mood to tolerate our official participation in 
decisions which, because they are joint decisions, 
will involve some compromise of our particular 
ideals. Many prefer to see our government stand 


aloof, and utter lofty pronouncements which pander 
to their sense of moral superiority. Under such 
conditions, government is not disposed to work in 
such mire as much of the world is today. It is 
afraid of the criticism which will be heaped upon it 
when it comes back with some of the mire adhering 
to its hands and feet. 

Let me illustrate from two current situations. 

In Poland the issues are how much of pre-war 
Poland will be incorporated into the Soviet Union 
and will the initial government of liberated Poland 
be the government-in-exile which we have consis- 
tently recognized or a new government made in Mos- 
cow. There is no easy or perfect solution of those 
issues. Any settlement in which our Government 
participates will attract criticism from Americans 
of Polish descent, because it will alienate some terri- 
tory which they deem sacred Polish soil. It will 
attract criticism from Christians, particularly Roman 
Catholics, who will oppose any cession of Catholic 
areas to a government which espouses atheism. It 
will attract criticism from those who take their line 
from Moscow, because the settlement will not give 
the Soviet Union quite all it wants. It will attract 
criticism from the great mass of American people 
who believe that we must never compromise such 
precepts as were expressed in the Atlantic Charter. 
As against such criticisms, there would be some mea- 
sure of approbation from those who feel that we 
would have discharged a painful responsibility and 
achieved a settlement which, though far from perfect, 
is at least better for the present and less irrevocable 
for the future, than had we held aloof. 

After judging that balance of forces, our govern- 
ment has acquiesced in the Soviet preference that 
there be no serious effort to find a common program. 
Our contribution has been to utter unexceptionable 
generalities. 

Apparently most of the American people are satis- 
fied with that. Yet the part we are now playing shows 
little advance over what we did when we were prac- 
ticing isolation. What we are doing now in relation 
to the Soviet-Polish boundary crisis of 1945 is remi- 
niscent of what we did in relation to the German- 
Czech boundary crisis of 1938. Our Government 
then expressed its deep concern about the main- 
tenance of peace. We said both to Chancellor Hitler 
and to President Benes that we hoped that they would 
find a mutually acceptable and peaceful method of 
composing their difficulty. We urged other govern- 
ments to join with us in seeking a just settlement 
through peaceful means. But we told our diplomats 
abroad: “Please make it clear that this suggestion 
on our part does not in any way imply any opinion 
as to the points of the dispute at issue” and we said 
“The Government of the United States * * * will 
assume no obligation in the conduct of the present 
negotiations.” Thus, we stood at a safe distance 











and uttered splendid generalities which no one could 
criticize. 

In Greece, the issue appears to be whether the 
initial government of that liberated land will stem 
from the pre-war monarchy or whether the armed 
resistance forces will be allowed to impose their will 
forcibly upon the Greek people. Here again there 
is no easy or perfect solution. The British forces are 
in occupation and seem to face the alternative of 
shooting down the leftist ELAS forces or acquiescing 
in that faction shooting their way to rule over other 
Greeks. Faced by that dilemma, they are seeking 
by force to disarm the ELAS. Were our Govern- 
ment to take part in the decisions of these matters, 
it would doubtless draw upon itself criticism com- 
parable to that which descended upon Mr. Churchill. 

We should not be surprised if our own Administra- 
tion is glad to escape from responsibility in Greece and 
other Balkan States and to take refuge in generalities 
about “non-interference in the internal affairs of an- 
other state.” But that again shows that our practice 
has changed little since the days of the Civil War in 
Spain. Then the democracies adopted the policy of 
“non-intervention.” That policy may, at times, be 
sound. But often it is merely an excuse for abandon- 
ing a people to armed cliques or to the intervention 
of others. In the case of Spain, the result was to 
eliminate any chance of the Spanish people having 
a moderate, middle-of-the-road, democratic form of 
government. It made Spain a battleground between 
two extremes—the extreme right and the extreme 
left, one backed by foreign Fascists, the other by 
foreign Communists—with the assurance that any 
outcome would subject the Spanish people to a total- 
itarian government. The democracies kept their 
hands and feet clean, but did so at heavy cost to the 
Spanish people and in the long run to themselves. 

Our attitude toward Poland and Greece shows 
aloofness toward international collaboration. There 
is also evidence of affirmative opposition to collabora- 
tion. The Argentine trouble has illustrated that. 
It is a serious matter. Diplomatic relations have 
ceased, economic sanctions are being applied and 
political leaders of the two governments have been 
publicly denouncing each other. We have nearly 
exhausted the list of what, in diplomatic parlance, 
are called “measures short of war.” Yet it seems that 
we prefer to go on dealing in the matter alone, al- 
though it legitimately concerns many other nations 
than ourselves. Our government’s attitude there 
also seems to command popular support, for it has 
attracted virtually no public criticism at home. 

These illustrations could be multiplied. They are, 
however, sufficient to show that the American nation 
has not yet adjusted itself to the working conditions 
of collaboration. We are hesitant about giving or 


accepting collaboration with reference to the hard 
problems that daily present themselves. 


We like 





collaboration as an idea. We fear it as a reality. In 
consequence, there has developed a sort of tacit un- 
derstanding with our principal allies. They will give 
us world cooperation on paper—which is the way we 
like it. In return, we will drop out of the actual 
practice of collaboration, leaving each a free hand in 
its area of special interest. That understanding was 
clearly hinted at by Mr. Churchill when, speaking on 
last December 15th, he referred to the fact that “the 
government and the people of the United States 
have set their hearts upon world organization” and 
that, he said, “will be fatally ruptured by a quarrel 
between any of the three most powerful empires 
which compose the Grand Alliance of the United 
Nations.” Of course world organization would be 
fatally ruptured by a quarrel between the U. S., 
Great Britain and Russia. But also world organiza- 
tion will be fatally ruptured if the only way to avoid 
that quarrel is to abandon the practice of collabora- 
tion and divide the world into three compartments 
of special interest. 

It is time for the American people to arouse them- 
selves. They have become pleasurably immersed in 
an intellectual pastime. Throughout the nation men 
are devising ingenious formulae to deal with voting 
on a hypothetical Security Council and for dealing 
with the relative control of the President and the 
Congress over the American member on that Council. 
These matters may be important, but they will be 
important only if we first make sure that we are doing 
something more real than playing with words. There 
is much risk that, as things now stand, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals will never be more than words. 

The only way to eliminate that risk is to bring our 
government now to practice international collabora- 
tion. It ought at once to vitalize the Moscow Agree- 
ment and use the machinery it provided “for ensuring 
the closest cooperation between the three governments 
in the examination of European questions.” Our 
government ought to participate actively in the de- 
cisions now being taken in Europe, decisions which, 
more than any Security Organization, will deter- 
mine whether there is to be a Third World War. 

But, it will be asked, is this still possible? Will 
our collaboration be accepted? Can we now recap- 
ture the agreement of Moscow? I do not doubt that 
we can—under certain conditions. 

One condition is that our cooperation be imple- 
mented by the most competent and experienced Amer- 
icans who are available. Collaboration, to be ac- 
ceptable, must be skilled. Also, that collaboration 
must be put on a sustained, rather than sporadic, 
basis. The objective is to prevent crises not merely 
to try to solve them. 

Another condition is that our cooperation be con- 
ciliatory and understanding of the ideals and vital 
needs of others. We must not be dogmatic. Our 
particular ideals and sense of vital interest are not 
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the only ones in the world. Also, we must recognize 
that, as said in the Lansing-Ishii declaration: “terri- 
torial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries.” Just because we reject non-cooperation 
we must not go to the other extreme of assuming 
that all nations have an equal interest everywhere. 

Finally, we must make it clear that we will not be 
satisfied with getting a piece of paper in exchange 
for the living reality of collaboration. So long as 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union think that what 
our hearts are set on is merely a document which will 
satisfy us intellectually, then we will never get the 
real thing. 

Under the foregoing conditions, we could con- 
fidently expect to revive the arrangement for “the 
closest cooperation” which was agreed to at Moscow. 

The immediate difficulty is not external, but in- 
ternal. We cannot expect our Government to seek 
to cooperate on world problems unless that is what 
the American people want and unless they want it 
sufficiently to be tolerant of results which, in them- 
selves, will often be unsatisfactory. We must change 
the standard by which we will judge our Govern- 
ment’s performance. No administration, of what- 
ever party, would or could do such things as are here 
suggested if it is going to be denounced whenever 
the outcome fails to satisfy wholly America’s particu- 
lar ideals. 

How and under what conditions will the needed 
tolerance be forthcoming? We do not want tolerance 
which is mere indifference. We do not want tolerance 
which reflects a conscious abandonment or lowering 
of ideals. We do not want tolerance which excludes 
the right freely to speak in aid of ideals. Collabora- 
tion must not be bought at that price. 

What, then, is this “tolerance” of which we speak, 
and which alone can make collaboration a living 
thing? It is not a compromise of our ideals. Rather, 
it is the acceptance, provisionally, of practical situa- 
tions which fall short of our ideals. The vital word in 
that sentence is the word “provisionally.” We cannot 
agree to solutions which fall short of our ideals if 
thereby we become morally bound to sustain and 
perpetuate them. That would be stultifying. It is 
the possibility of change which is the bridge between 
idealism and the practical incidents of collaboration. 
That possibility is an imperative for Christians who 
must constantly maintain tension with any worldly 
order. That is why our Commission, in its “Cura- 
tive and Creative” statement of a year ago, empha- 
sized that international organization must not be 
“designed merely to perpetuate by repression the 
particular structure of the world which will emerge 
from the war,” but that it must be “designed to seek, 
from time to time, the change of treaty conditions 
which may prove unjust.” There must be “potential- 
ities for correcting mistakes.” Only under such con- 
ditions, as we then said, would the Christian forces 


of the country solidly support organized world collab- 
oration. Also, only under such conditions can there 
be a popular attitude which will embolden govern- 
ment to share the responsibility for hard decisions. 

Thus, there emerge four principles of conduct 
needed to bring collaboration out of the realm of 
theory and into that of reality. 

1. Our government should adopt and publicly pro- 
claim its long-range goals. These should stem from 
our Christian tradition and be such as to inspire and 
unify us. Without such defined goals we will lack 
enthusiasm and sense of direction. We will not be 
able to measure our progress. The Atlantic Charter 
was ill-conceived in many respects and has thus been 
an occasion for much disillusionment. But it was 
sound instinct which led to the production of such 
a statement of principles. 

2. Our government should not merely talk about 
its ideals. It must get down into the arena and fear- 
lessly and skilfully battle for them. It must do so, 
not merely sporadically, but steadily. It must do 
so even under conditions such that partial and tem- 
porary defeat is inevitable. 

3. Our government must, however, battle for its 
ideals under conditions such that no particular set- 
back need be accepted as definitive. It must be made 
clear that collaboration implies not merely a spirit of 
compromise but equally a right on the part of every 
nation, to persist in efforts to realize its ideals. 

4, Our electorate, demanding the foregoing of its 
government, must judge its government accordingly. 
It should not judge it merely by the immediate re- 
sults attained. It must rather judge it by its an- 
nounced long-term objectives, by whether it works 
competently to achieve them and by whether it brings 
into actual functioning procedures of peaceful change 
so that the world may evolve away from present harsh 
necessities. If government meets those tests, then 
the electorate should applaud such conduct irrespec- 
tive of dissatisfaction with immediate results. 

As we meet here in conference, we shall be con- 
cerning ourselves much with long-range objectives. 
That is as it should be, for it is of those that we are 
best qualified to speak. Also we shall be concerning 
ourselves much with the plan of Dumbarton Oaks. 
That also is as it should be. The proposals are of 
first importance. Our government has asked us to 
discuss them and to do that is both our duty and our 
desire. Let us also, however, give thought to how 
world organization and our other long-range objec- 
tives can be made live realities. There is a dangerous 
gap between plans and resolutions on paper and their 
translation into actual practice. We ought to help 
to close that gap. The difficulties are many and 
partly beyond the range of our immediate influence. 
That makes it the more imperative that we exhaust 
the possibilities that are within ourselves. May it 
be that we can make more clear for ourselves and for 








our fellows, that idealism is not irreconcilable with 
the practical incidents of international collaboration ? 
Can we do something towards removing the impres- 
sion abroad that the American people are primarily 
interested in perfecting paper plans? Can we do 
something to allay our government’s obvious fear that 
it will be harshly and unfairly judged if it goes in for 
collaboration at the low level of actualities rather 





than the high level of theory? May it be that, in 
such ways, we can become a sufficiently greater force 
for good so that we can decisively tip the balance 
in favor of a better world? 

I hope we shall have time to look into these mat- 
ters. Christ taught that by self-development we 
could become channels for God’s limitless power. 
Let us follow that admonition. 


American Criticism of Britain 


JOHN C. BENNETT 


We are now in a period of mutual criticism between 
America and Britain that is painful to those of us on 
both sides of the Atlantic who have for years been up- 
held by our close fellowship in the Christian community 
and who have shared a common outlook on world prob- 
lems. Christiantiy and Crisis was founded when Britain 
stood alone against the Nazi terror and one of its chief 
purposes was to interpret the cause of Britain to the 
American Church in those days of almost complete 
darkness. 

Our gratitude to the British people for making it pos- 
sible for the world to save itself from Axis domination 
can never be adequately expressed. We admire pro- 
foundly the way in which Britain is seeking to solve her 
own problems by developing a more truly democratic 
community. When I think of Britain I think of William 
Temple and Sir William Beveridge; of the creative 
thinking that has been done concerning the relationship 
between Christian faith and the problems of the nation 
by J. H. Oldham and his colleagues in the Christian 
News-Letter; of the Christian restraint that the British 
people have always shown in their attitude toward the 
enemy in this war, an enemy at whose hands they have 
endured so much. Christianity and Crisis will continue 
to remind American Christians of these things. 

Americans, when they criticize Britain, must always 
keep in mind that when there is much substance to their 
criticisms they are usually shared by a very large part 
of British opinion. There are always two Britains just 
as we hope that there may always be two Americas. 
The storm of criticism of Churchill for his policy in 
Greece that came from the British press and from 
Parliament should be emphasized by us as much as any 
faults we may see in British policy. It was British 
opinion that forced Mr. Churchill to swallow his words 
about the Greek resistance movement and to go to 
Greece to negotiate with it. But more important than 
this recognition that the British people are really the 
most self-critical people on earth, at least when they 
are not away from home, is the exercise of a similar 
self-criticism on the part of Americans. The reason 
that the most thoughtful organs of opinion in Britain 
resent American criticism is that it is so self-righteous 
and so blind to the extent to which our own policy is 
responsible for British blunders. If we criticize Britain 
in Greece or Italy, why do we forget our own strange 
attempt to build up Giraud against de Gaulle? If we 
criticize British imperialism, why do we pass over the 
threat to the very existence of the British people in our 


own unrestrained economic power, a threat against which 
political imperialism may seem the only protection? If 
we criticize British action in the case of such compli- 
cated problems as the Polish question, what are we to 
say about our own refusal to act, our own evasion of the 
problem ? 

The British people, when they hear American crit- 
icisms, also need to acquire a better perspective. They 
should realize that unlike Britain America is a nation 
of minorities. A large part of the criticism of Britain 
comes from minorities which have special interests 
that are at stake. There are Polish-Americans who are 
naturally sensitive to British policy in regard to Poland. 
There are Italian-Americans who feel very strongly 
about Italy. There are Zionists who keep their eyes 
fixed upon everything that Britain does in Palestine. 
And there are Irish-Americans who are always glad 
for a new stick with which to hit the British. It is un- 
fortunate that the British get very little credit for their 
amazing restraint in dealing with Ireland today. Some 
of these minorities have greater power than their num- 
bers would suggest. For example, the Irish are strongly 
entrenched in the Roman Catholic hierarchy. These 
groups live in our great cities and therefore a part of 
the popular press caters to them. They happen to 
furnish a large part of the votes on which the present 
administration depends for its support because of the 
structure of American political parties. I do not intend 
to imply that these minorities are always wrong but that 
they are apt to be explosive and one-sided. 

Whenever Americans criticize it should be understood 
by the British that there are two kinds of criticism. 
There is the criticism which is really an extension of 
much British self-criticism and which is often accom- 
panied by a full recognition of the faults in American 
policy. But there is also the natural tendency for the 
many groups in America which have a special interest 
in some aspects of British policy to be unqualified in 
their condemnation. They drown out the first kind of 
criticism. It would help if the British understood this 
situation. They should also realize one other fact about 
American opinion and not become too excited when it 
appears. In parts of America there is an almost inevi- 
table isolationism that is geographically conditioned. 
American isolationists have a habit of making Britain 
a scape-goat. Just as British opinion which Christianity 
and Crisis trusts does battle against the imperialistic 
spirit in Britain, so we in America must always do battle 
against these isolationist tendencies which are a natural 











result of remoteness from Europe. They are morally 
neither better nor worse than the kind of British isola- 
tionism that we associate with Chamberlain’s remark 
about Czecho-Slovakia’s being so far away. 

After all these things have been said no friend of 
Britain in America and no friend of America in Britain 
should ignore the fact that there are some real issues 
on which British and Americans do generally differ. 
The clearest example is the problem of India. (Feeling 
about India is always just below the surface when other 
issues such as the Greek problem are discussed.) The 
British are right in thinking that most Americans over- 
simplify this problem, that there is a tendency here to 
assume that the Congress Party represents the only 
*element in India that need be taken seriously. Also they 
can remind us of the appalling contrast between our 
own pretensions and the status of the Negroes in Amer- 


ica, a fact that often stares them in the face as they watch 
the behavior of our troops in England. But it is difficult 
for Americans to avoid the conclusion that at present 
both British opinion and British policy are complacent. 
Their admiration for and gratitude to Winston Churchill 
are very great but they are troubled by his record on the 
Indian question. There is at present a psychological 
impasse in India and in Asia as a whole that can only 
be overcome by British acts that will prove that Britain 
does intend to give India independence. Words here no 
longer convince, but such acts would create a new climate 
in Asia and among colonial peoples everywhere. They 
would do more than anything that can now be imagined 
to overcome the cynicism about British imperialism 
that, in a setting which is often unfair and self-righteous 
as far as we are concerned, does much to poison rela- 
tions between Britain and America. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


News From the Continental Churches 


Pastor Boegner’s Warnings 


(FRANCE) In the Figaro of August 31, 1944, there 
is an appeal by Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the 
French Protestant Federation. This is the first time 
since the liberation that he has been able to express 
himself freely in public. Part of this appeal, which is a 
warning against injustice and violence attending the 
liberation of France, follows: 

“What is really important is that in such a troubled 
situation the Churches should clearly see their responsi- 
bility. They have been reminded often enough from a 
certain quarter during the last four years that what 
is taking place just now is not a war but a revolution. 
Yes! it is a revolution, with all the greatness and blem- 
ishes inherent in all such passionate movements, with 
the constant dangers arising out of decisions made under 
the influence of hatred, or desire for revenge, or the 
very understandable bitterness of those who have en- 
dured many privations and sometimes tortures. 

“Let no one think that the Churches are so out of 
touch that they imagine the deliverance of Paris, and 
soon of all France, will be the signal for a speedy 
reconciliation of all Frenchmen. The Churches are 
well aware of the passions aroused, the bleeding wounds, 
the atrocious injustices and the thirst for vengeance. 
But they would be greatly untrue to their vocation were 
they not to demand, and to plead that the behavior, 
the abuses, the excesses for which those who held power 
recently were so justly reproached be not renewed, even 
with the tacit approval of those in power today. 

“T have all the greater confidence in saying these 
things because—as they were so often reproached for it 
in the last four years—the vast majority of French 
Protestants have been passively or actively opposed to 
the occupiers. But it is just because they are almost 
unanimous in acclaiming the return to what they con- 
sider essential liberties that I feel obliged to put you all 
on your guard against the reactions of violence and 
hatred. These would result only in delaying the re- 


covery of our homeland; they would compromise the 
great moral credit which our noble nation has once 
more recovered in giving the example of her indomitable 
will to open again the road of destiny.” 

(1.C.P.1.S., Geneva. ) 


Bishop Wurm and German War Victims 


(GERMANY) In view of the great distress which 
has come upon hundreds of thousands of Church mem- 
bers through the heavy bombardments of the last weeks, 
Bishop Wurm issued an appeal to congregations to stand 
by the “wandering congregations,” which in many cases 
were obliged to build anew as a result of the evacuation 
and destruction of churches and congregational build- 
ings. [Bishop Wurm has come to be the main spokes- 
man of the Protestant resistance to the Nazis. Here he 
is exercising his pastoral functions among German vic- 
tims of the war.] His appeal says: 

“This is a time of testing for us Christians. Great 
new tasks are set us. One of these is service among 
evacuated children and adults, who in these last weeks 
have been pouring into our countryside, villages and 
towns. Let them experience that there is a Christian 
fellowship, that Christian homes and families receive 
them in Christ’s name, for ‘inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.’ 

“You who are hosts, reveal your love to them all, 
especially the children! Be friendly and warm-hearted 
towards your guests, even if providing for them means 
many inconveniences! Despite your own cares try to 
make up to them a little for what they have lost! In- 
clude them in your prayers! Introduce them to your 
parish-life. Send the children with your own to Sunday 
School and confirmation classes. Let them feel at home 
in the Christian community. 

“And you who are guests from larger cities and hard- 
hit districts, you have lost much. Many of you are in 
danger of becoming bitter; many are eating their hearts 
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out in home-sickness. Therefore, commit yourselves, 
along with what has been spared to you, into God’s 
hand, and beseech Him along with us to put an end to all 
the present distress. Ask the Lord for strength and 
patience! Do not forget that your hosts, too, have 
heavy burdens to bear! Above all, lend a willing hand, 
even in strange duties! Bear your Cross in faith! ...” 
(1.C.P.1.S., Geneva.) 


Lay-leadership in German Churches 


(GERMANY) In spite of annoyances and difficul- 
ties caused by the war, Christian parish work has been 
regularly carried on and even intensified and developed. 
For example, in one single circuit out of the 52 in 
Silesia, 216 lay-readers have been dedicated for church 
service. Among them are not only precentors and elders 
but farmers and workmen who, along with the pastors’ 
wives and the parish-sisters, read the prayers of services 
and undertake burials and other Church duties when no 
clergyman is available. The lay-readers are placed to- 
gether in six circuits. In addition to those waiting to 
undertake such service, and of those who have already 
received a call in the Church, there are Christian lay- 
men who have the right to preach. Many outlying 
parishes are served by such readers from the large 
towns; for example, men go on Sundays from Munich 
to hold services in the Evangelical parishes in Upper 
Bavaria. 


(1.C.P.1.S., Geneva.) 
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Religious Unity 


(HUNGARY) In his report on the common burial 
of the victims of the air attack of July 2 on the town 
of Budapest Pastor P. Pasztor writes: “It was striking 
how the part taken by the three great Christian Churches 
was carried out in such a united manner. On the invi- 
tation of the Roman Catholic priest the multitude of 
mourners repeated the Lord’s Prayer; on the call of the 
pastor of the Reformed Church all repeated the Con- 
fession of faith of the Universal Christian Church and 
from all hearts there rose in unity the Hungarian hymn 
at the call of the Lutheran pastor. All the pastors prayed 
together and committed to God the dead of the different 
confessions. The Roman Catholic priest shook hands 
warmly with the Reformed and the Lutheran pastors 
and said: ‘It seems that God has to bring us here to 
these graves so that this solemn occasion may bring us 
nearer to one another.’ ” 


(1.C.P.1.S., Geneva.) 


An Attempt to Compare the Anglican 
And Reformed Churches 


(SWITZERLAND) Pastor Jean de Saussure, of 
Geneva, opened the “Gastvorlesungen” of the Faculty of 
Theology at Zurich University by a series of three lec- 
tures devoted to “An attempt to compare the Anglican 
and Reformed Churches from an ecumenical viewpoint.” 
After a brief historical sketch of the ecumenical move- 
ment, to which he is one of the Swiss delegates, Pastor 
de Saussure demonstrated the usefulness of conversations 
between Churches as a means of preparing the re- 
uniting of different Christian confessions. In the first 
lecture, he showed “what we have to say to the Anglican 

hurch,” namely the need for recognizing not only the 
supreme importance but also the exclusive sovereignty 
of Biblical authority in the Church. In the second lec- 
ture, he summarized “what the Anglican Church has to 
say to us”; the need for expressing the universality, 
unity, and continuity of the Church in its very structure, 
including the Episcopacy. In the last lecture, under the 
title “A Reformed Catholicism,” he uttered a plea for an 
inclusive, ecumenical, “Catholic” Protestantism as op- 
posed to a certain type of exclusive sectarian Protestant- 
ism. Under various forms of oppression, the Protestant 
Church has often become deformed rather than re- 
formed; today when at last she is free to expand in every 
direction, she owes it to herself to recover everything 
that is evangelical, without troubling whether she is 
inclining towards Catholicism or is anti-Catholic (in 
matters of liturgy, sacraments, ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, etc.). 

(1.C.P.1.S., Geneva.) 





Our Regrets— 


We apologize to our subscribers for the late 
arrival of the Christmas issue. Unforeseen com- 
plications in connection with the mailing in the 
holiday season were responsible for this delay. 
We trust that it will not occur again. 
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